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A Study of the Feeble-Minded in a West Side 
School in New York City 


Elizabeth A. Irwin 


The Public Education Association, through one of its committees, 
has for two years been especially interested in the work with the mentally 
defective children in the public schools. It is thoroughly convinced of the 
advisability and necessity of the public school method of placing these 
children in separate classes, both for their own sakes and for the sake 
of the normal children. Therefore, when the Committee on the Hygiene 
of School Children of this Association was formed, one of its first con- 
cerns was to inquire into the situation in regard to the same problem in 
schools subsidized by the city to supplement the work of the public schools. 
The three sets of schools coming under this head are the Parochial Schools, 
the Children’s Aid Society Schools, and the schools managed by the 
American Female Guardian Society. The first step toward bringing about 
any uniformity in the manner of handling this problem seemed to be to 
make a detailed study of one of these supplementary schools with the 
purpose of determining the actual number of defective children and the 
provision made for them at present. 

The representative of the Children’s Aid Society on the Committee 
has made it possible to carry on this study in one of their twelve schools. 
These Children’s Aid Society Schools are situated in the poorest neigh- 
borhoods throughout the city and aim to supplement the usual work of 
the public schools in the following ways: They serve noon lunches, visit 
all the children in their homes, and in cases of need give material aid. 
In general, they have a paternal interest in the families of their children 
that is not possible in the larger public schools. 
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The common supposition that these schools would have more than 
their share of feeble-minded individuals is founded on two things, pri- 
marily upon the definition of feeble-mindedness, given by the British Royal 
Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded in 1903: “A 
feeble-minded person is one who may be capable of earning a living under 
favorable circumstances, but is incapable from mental defect existing from 
birth or from an early age (a) of competing on equal terms with his 
normal fellows; or (b) of managing himself and his own affairs with 
ordinary prudence.” 

The Children’s Aid Society distinguishes the work of its schools from 
that of the public schools by saying that they exist for the children of 
parents who are too poor to send them to the public schools; that is to 
say, the children of families who have fallen below the poverty line, 
While the causes of poverty are many and do not necessarily lie within 
the individual, still the isolation of a group of individuals who have mani- 
festly failed to compete successfully with their fellows and also to con- 
duct their own affairs with ordinary prudence, would, in consideration of 
the above definition, at once suggest the existence here of a large number 
of feeble-minded persons. 

Aside from this theoretical inference, some of the public schools in 
the neighborhood to which children are promoted from the Children’s 
Aid Society schools in the fourth year, state that the number of mentally 
defective or feeble-minded children who come to them along with the 
number of normal children is unduly large. The Children’s Aid Society 
schools make no provision for the examination or separate teaching of 
defective children. One or two classes have been started in their schools 
but have been given up because of the expensive equipment and more 
highly-paid teachers required for this work. This was the general in- 
formation with which the study was undertaken. 

After a conference with the representative of the Children’s Aid 
Society on the Committee, the Fifty-third street school was chosen for 
the study. This neighborhood seemed to offer the best opportunities for 
data on heredity, because it is largely composed of American-born chil- 
dren, many of whose parents are American born.* An additional reason 
was the fact that the principal of the school, through her long service 
there, had much valuable knowledge of the families. 

The Children’s Aid Society, both through the administrative officers 
and the school itself, has been most cordial and co-operative throughout the 
entire study. The investigator has had free use of all their records, 
access to the class-rooms and opportunities to go into the homes with the 
teachers. In fact, all the valuable information which could not possibly 
have been collected during a limited investigation, since it has been the 
accumulations of years’ acquaintance with the families, has been thus made 
available. 

The Fifty-third street school is situated near the corner of Eleventh 
avenue and Fifty-third street, separated from DeWitt Clinton Park by 
the Eleventh avenue railroad tracks and the frequently passing freight 
trains. Opposite is a long block of car barns, with a few small buildings 
between them and the corner saloon. Alongside the school, on the same 





*1, See Tables II, III, Appendix. 
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side of the street, is an unbroken row of dirty brick tenements, in which 
many of its children and families live. 

This neighborhood of first, second and third generation Americans* 
is in strong contrast to the more familiar East Side, where a foreign-born 
population swarms the streets and a strange language meets the ear from 
every hand. On the East Side, teeming dirt and teeming life struggle for 
the uppermost. On Fifty-third street neither the dirt nor the people are 
so overpowering, life is more sluggish and poverty more gaping. The 
contrast is as between watching one race of human beings clambering up 
a hill that is hard and rocky and steep, yet ever making progress, as against 
another slipping back into a quicksand, struggling without hope and ever 
losing ground. Ambition is replaced by indifference, expectation by despair. 

In an immigrant neighborhood one hears constantly of the future of 
the children, their education, their already begun success; but here, what 
glory there is exists as a left-over reflection of the past generation, of 
better conditions during the childhood of the parents, of wealth aand 
power growing brighter in memory as time goes on. One hears, too, the 
constant echo of that sentiment of defeat that “Times are not what they ° 
were” and that “things grow worse every day.” 

It is against this background that one sees the children of the Fifty- 
third street school.* In them the note of hope has not yet died, and in 
their solemn wise little faces there plays ever flittingly that ray of expec- 
tancy which is the spirit of youth, ever seeing but not yet believing in 
defeat. 

To the most casual observer a classroom of these children must neces- 
sarily suggest three types somewhat similar to those that have been 
psychologically worked out in the study**. There is the stocky, sturdy, 
virile child, bright eyes and a clear skin in spite of poor food, bad ventilation 
and insufficient sleep the night before. There is the pale anaemic child, 
physically unequal to the day’s work, the more to be expected result of these 
same conditions, and last of all, in the minority, but all too large a minority, 
the little misfit or unfit, the poor battered waif, who already foreshadows in 
his sad bewildered eyes the failure to which he was born. 

Every community has its share of these last*** and has for centuries 
borne the burden neither humanely nor scientifically. It is the purpose of 
this study to discover what proportion of these American born children of 
parents who have not succeeded, are normally equipped to face life and self 
support and what proportion are deprived from birth of the possibility of 
even a moderate degree of success. 

The Committee under which this study was made believes that the 
problem of the feeble-minded child is primarily a school problem. At 
present the feeble-minded children are actually in school. Therefore, it is 
not a question of putting them there at the risk of crowding normal children 





*1. See Tables II, III, Appendix. 

*See Appendix; some characteristic answers to the Binet Test Questions. 

**See Diagram I, II, III and IV Appendix. 

***The estimate of the percentage of the feeble-minded in the whole population 
has been variously given. In England .46% of the population of England and Wales 
is the accepted figure by Royal Commission on the Care and Control of Feeble-minded. 
Dr. Goddard has estimated that 2% of the entire school population of New York City 
is feeble-minded. 
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into part time classes, as is often deprecated by those opposed to having al} 
children in school. While the first step seems to be the mental classification 
and recognition of mental defect, the next step is not, in the opinion of the 
committee, to put these children out of school pending their possible com- 
mitment to an institution. If the schools are able, in time, to separate all 
these children into classes for proper instruction and so rid the normal 
children of this unnecessary burden, they will also be taking the first step 
toward demanding institutional care for those unfit to be at large in the 
community. For they will then be showing, as has never been done before, 
the numbers that exist and the definite limits of their educability. Surely 
such a demonstration as this will be a stronger argument for institutional 
care than either leaving them hidden away, as they now are, among their 
normal brothers and sisters, or plucking them from school and turning them 
into the street or back into tenement rooms. Once they are excluded, their 
parents, ashamed to have a child too stupid to go to school, often regard 
them as little outcasts, only fit, if indeed they are robust enough for that, 
to be the family drudge. 
The study of the Fifty-third street school has consisted of two parts: 
1. The entire school above the first year has been tested with the 
Binet test and the children divided into three groups; normal, backward, 
and feeble-minded. 
2. The last or feeble-minded group has been studied intensely by 
means of: 
(1) Interviews with teachers and principals. 
(2) Calls in homes with teachers. 
(3) Reference to records of charitable societies: 
(4) Study and tests of other members of the family. 


MENTAL CLASSIFICATION OF CHILDREN BY BINET TEST. 


Individual tests were made of each of the 201 children in the grades 
above the first year. The Binet test was used for the purpose of sorting 
the children into three groups—the normal, or those testing within two years 
of their chronological age; the backward, or those testing between two and 
three years younger than their chronological age; and the feeble-minded, or 
those testing more than three years younger than their chronological age. 

The term normal, as used throughout the study, means that the child 
tested within two years of his actual age. In the classrooms diagrams, the 
children who tested one year or more ahead are designated as precocious 
merely to contrast the small number of such children with the larger group 
of backward and feeble-minded children*. The number of children belong- 
ing to each group was as follows :** 


PE CE. + onc reccor.cersedes 144 71.64% 
Backward children ................. 25 12.44% 
Feeble-minded children ............. 32 15.92% 





Total number tested.......-.... 201 100.00% 

The first group will receive no further attention in this study. 
The second group are reserved for further study at a future time, when 
it will be possible to determine whether they are merely retarded and can be 





*See Diagram I, II, III and IV in Appendix. 
**For full table see Appendix, Table I. 
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brought up to normal, or whether they have continued to drop back and are 
to be classified with the feeble-minded group. 

The following material refers only to third or feeble-minded group: 

CHARITY RECORDS OF FEEBLE-MINDED FAMILIES. 

The thirty-two feeble-minded children represent in all twenty-four 
families. Of these twenty-four families, twenty-one were found to have 
records with either the Charity Organization Society or the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor. One of these charity records covers 
a period of nineteen years, one sixteen, two fifteen, one fourteen, one twelve, 
and so on down to the family which, during the time while this study was 
being made, has with almost fatalistic certainty applied for help along with 
the rest. All but three of the families in which feeble-mindedness occurs 
have been obliged, at one time or another, and most of them continuously, 
to apply for charitable aid. 

The story of one of these families is that of many. A brother and 
sister, both feeble-minded, are in the school. The charity record reveals 
a series of events typical of feeble-minded families; long years of unem- 
ployment for both father and mother; the violent death of the oldest boy 
by a freight train on Eleventh avenue; a long hospital record of Pott’s 
disease for the next boy, the one in school is always referred to as trouble- 
some and an incorrigible truant; the desertion of the father; immorality 
of the mother; the children taken away by the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, returned again on trial; an illegitimate child born to 
the mother; the girl taken again by the Gerry Society. The mother has a 
feeble-minded brother who has been in an institution for the feeble-minded, 
and a sister who has a feeble-minded little girl in school. A letter to one 
charitable society from another states that the mother belongs to a notori- 
ously bad family, and that they will not help anyone who has fallen so low 
as to live in that block of houses. There is also a charity record for the 
mother’s family in the previous generation. 

Another family with a fourteen-year-old record in a charitable society 
presents a slight variation. Here the record begins with the statement that 
the man is probably mentally defective. His wife was able to support him 
for the first year of their marriage, then owing to her approaching confine- 
ment, she was obliged to ask for help. The child born was a boy. He 
is to-day a big, slouching, feeble-minded truant, threatened with the 
reformatory, having been in the custody of the Gerry Society once. (No 
one who is dealing with him has known that he is feeble-minded, although 
his mental age is nine and his actual age fourteen years.) After his birth 
the mother was able to work again, and the case was closed with the - 
charitable society until she was about to be confined again a year later. 
This time on a cold winter’s day near to Christmas a little girl was born 
on a mattress on the floor in the corner of the room. The bedstead had 
been burned to make a welcoming fire. This girl is now thirteen and 
feeble-minded like her brother. She has also had a sojourn with the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. She attends school 
regularly now and sits bent over her seven-year-old sized desk among her 
seven-year-old companions and takes her scoldings for stupidness with a 
patience born of necessity—she is not going to the Gerry Society again if 
she can help it. No one has known that she is feeble-minded. 

There have been five other birthdays in this family since that cola 
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Christmas, and for each the charitable society has been called upon for 
co-operation. Between times the mother works in a laundry and the father, 
for whom even the patient charitable society has long since ceased to try 
to find work, stays at home and minds the babies. Not all of the younger 
children are feeble-minded ; how many are we cannot tell. The mother has 
just applied for help again, as she is about to have her eighth baby. 

The Walsh family is another kind of story. If one could regard them 
from the point of view of a journalist, merely as copy, they would fill their 
function well. In the words of Mrs. Walsh, who possesses some degree 
of efficiency in spite of her peculiarities, “There isn’t one of the family 
that is right.” Little Joe, who is in school, his mother describes as be- 
having more like a monkey than a human being, and others have noticed 
the same resemblance. One of the sisters has chorea, another valvular 
heart trouble and has had tuberculosis, and still a third is feeble-minded. 
The father, as one pieces out his personal history from the family anecdotes, 
is to say the least, a “queer one.” When he lost his position because his 
eyes failed him, he “took a notion” that he had been discharged because 
of a gray patch of hair on one temple, with the assistance of his wife, 
who “always humors him,” he tried to dye the patch with the result that 
his hair turned completely white. He refused to wear his glasses because 
the rims were not to his liking, although they had been supplied by a 
charitable society in order to get him a job. He waited until he could 
buy gold rims before he would wear them. Once when he was out of 
work Mrs. Walsh sent the children out to collect the samples of a cereal 
that were being given out in the neighborhood, and on these the entire 
family subsisted for over a week, she boasted. During another period of 
financial stress Mrs. Walsh sold several pieces of furniture to a second- 
hand dealer to buy food. She replaced the old furniture, however, by 
more elegant pieces secured with green trading stamps, the savings from 
better times. This did much, in the eyes of Mrs. Walsh, to recompense 
them for an insufficient diet. 

The children attend school irregularly, because Mrs. Walsh is subject 
to coma, and, as she explained to the teacher, “When I’m alone I am like 
to go off to sleep, and then what happens to my work. I have to keep one 
or another of the children at home to keep me awake or we'd never get 
along at all.” To the same teacher she confided, “My husband bought all 
these books once, and now it turns out that not one of the children is smart 
enough to learn to read.” 

The Burke family one fortunately cannot call typical, and yet the 
fact that it is possible makes their story worth relating. Mrs. Burke 
has been married twice. By her first husband she had four children. 
Three of these, who are living, help to support the present family. By 
Mr. Burke she has had thirteen children, making seventeen in all. Nine 
of this second family are now living. The twins died. “God bless them,” 
says Mrs. Burke, “they are better off where they are.” Of the nine children 
of the present father who are living seven are definitely and indisputably 
feeble-minded. The two youngest are too young to judge with any 
certainty, being two years and eight months respectively. Mrs. Burke is 
definitely feeble-minded and regards her ever increasing family much as 
a cat regards a litter of kittens. “I like them, yes, when they are little 
like this,” she says, patting the one nursing at her breast, “but when they 
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t big like that,” with a friendly kick at her two-year-old crawling at 
her feet, “I don’t care for them any more, not that I want to see them 
et hurt.” 

“ The father of this family is a day laborer with casual employment. 
With the help of the older children, whose father is not Mr. Burke but 
his presumably more intelligent predecessor, the family is supplied with 
its eight loaves of stale bread, bought two for five when a day old, and 
cereal and tea. Physically they are not so badly off as many of their 
neighbors. What they lack mentally, all being in about the same class of 
middle or possibly high grade imbeciles, they will never miss. What they 
and their progeny will cost the community it is hard to estimate, but surely 
they will add nothing to its common welfare. 

HEREDITY AS CORROBORATION OF MENTAL TESTS. 

In almost all cases of feeble-mindedness, it is possible to determine 
the cause of the condition. In most of these cases feeble-mindedness is 
due to a hereditary taint, and therefore is apt to show itself in more than 
one member of the same family. If a child proves to be feeble-minded 
by the Binet test, the first corroboration is to be sought by looking into the 
mental condition of his immediate kin, and, if possible, also of his more 
remote relatives. For this reason all the available members of the families 
in which feeble-mindedness occurred were studied from the point of view 
of mental defect. 

Feeble-mindedness occurs in other members than the child in school 
in all but four of the twenty-four families. The number of feeble-minded 
individuals in the twenty-four families is shown as follows: 

In one family there are eight feeble-minded. 

In one family there are five feeble-minded. 

In each of two families there are four, making eight feeble-minded. 

In each of nine families there are three, making twenty-seven feeble- 
minded. 

In each of seven families there are two, making fourteen feeble-minded. 

In each of four families there is one, making four feeble-minded. 

In twenty-four families there are sixty-six feeble-minded individuals. 

The judgment of feeble-mindedness in these individuals outside the 
school has been founded on various kinds of evidence. It has not been 
possible in every case to use the Binet test. The evidence that has been 
taken as valid has been the definite statement of the fact by the charity 
records, or by the principal of the school whose judgment in the matter 
is most conservative, and in a few cases the unmistakable appearance of the 
individual in question. This estimate, therefore, includes only the most fla- 
grant and obvious cases. In many cases the histories of individuals in the 
families have pointed very strongly to mental defect, but unless this suspicion 
could be substantiated by the statement of some one who had formed an in- 
dependent judgment, the cases have not been included. Sixty-six, therefore, 
represents a conservative estimate of feeble-minded persons in the twenty- 
four families. 

Feeble-mindedness, then, occurs in other members of the family than 
the child in school in all but four of the twenty-four families. In two 
of these families the fact that no other feeble-minded members were found 
does not imply that they did not exist. These were merely the two families 
where the relatives were fewest and most inaccessible. In the third case 
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the cause of the mental defect was not hereditary, but due to a severe illness 
in childhood, probably meningitis. In the fourth case the origin was 
hereditary syphilis. 


RETARDATION AS CORROBORATION OF MENTAL TESTS. 


As a further corroboration of the original mental tests, the retardation 
measured by age in the different grades shows a striking parallelism with 
the mental tests. The children measuring two and three years backward 
by the mental tests are also two and three years respectively older than 
the standard age for that grade. And what is even more striking, they are 
two and three years older than the average age of the normal children in the 
same grade. In the four grades tested the figures show this parallelism :* 

In the 4A Grade the standard age is 9 to 11 years. The normal 
children actually average ten years. The backward children average 119 
years. The feeble-minded children average 13.4 years. 

In the 3A Grade the standard age is 8 to 10 years. The normal 
children actually average 9.2 years. The backward children average 11.3 
years. The feeble-minded children average 12 years. 

In the 2B Grade the standard age is 7 to 9 years. The normal 
children average 8.6 years. The backward children average 10.5 years. 
The feeble-minded children average 11.5 years. 

In Grade 2A the standard age is 7 to 9 years. The normal children 
average 7.9 years. The backward children average 10 years. The feeble- 
minded average 11 years. 

This school has been said to have more than the usual amount of 
retardation. And, leaving out of consideration for the moment the classifi- 
cation that has been made by the use of the Binet test, the average age 
of all the children in each grade as shown in the following table seems 
to indicate that this is true: 


Grade. Standard Age. Average age. 
ech scininibh ericinessenvene4s 9-11 11.7 
in midach ine tet ddar sonn«nean 8-10 10.9 
ic chnienenentinds thee isis een as 7-9 10.2 
iis aiitimushar surnbsanséhsae sien 7-9 9.6 


But, as we have seen, when the children are classified according to 
mental ability, the average age of the normal children is found to come 
well within the limits of the standard age. This would seem to suggest 
the necessity of mental classification as a first step in the study of 
retardation. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. - 


In view of the fact that there have been found to be in the West 
Fifty-third street school thirty-two feeble-minded children and twenty- 
five between two and three years backward, making fifty-seven who cannot 
be counted as normal, all of whom are now seated in the grades undif- 
ferentiated from the normal children, the following recommendations were 
made: 

1. That a physician accustomed to the diagnosing of feeble-minded 
children be secured to examine the children found to be defective and 
also those found to be more than two years backward, in order to further 





*See Table I of the Appendix. 
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corroborate the results of the mental tests of the investigator.* 

2. That none of the 4A children who are now more than two years 
backward should be promoted to the public school without a special medizal 
examination correlated with the results of the mental tests.** 

3. That all the feeble-minded children be taken out of the classes 
of normal children and either (1) be sent to ungraded classes in neighbor- 
hood public schools ; or (2) be made into a special class in the present school 
until such time as they may be sent to institutions if institution cases.*** 

4. That all children between two and three years backward be given 
a special examination and divided into two groups: (1) Those who are 
feeble-minded and treated as above, and (2) those who are merely back- 
ward (cause to be determined later, whether mentally defective or merely 
retarded), and the second group also removed from the present grade and 
put into a special attention class, this class to be kept small and given 
individual teaching. 

5. That all new children entering above the 2A class be tested for 
mental defect before being assigned to a class, and all 2A children be tested 
each term before promotion. 

6. That some attempt be made to ascertain the number of mentally 
defective children in each of the twelve Children’s Aid Society Schools. 


APPENDIX 


SOME CHARACTERISTIC ANSWERS TO THE BINET TEST 
QUESTIONS. 


Nothing can give a clearer reflection of the home life of the children 
of the neighborhood that some of the answers given to questions in the 
tests by normal children. 

Question: What is mamma? 
Answers: “She’s what you chop wood for.” 
“She’s what feeds you.” (Very frequent.) 
“She’s what put clothes and shoes on you.” (Also frequent.) 
“She keeps care of you.” 
“She’s who’s good to you.” 
“She’s your creator.” 
“She’s what’s dead on me.” 
“She nurses milk into babies.” 
“She’s a boy’s or a girl’s mother.” 
Question: What is a horse? 
Answers: “He’s what drags your father’s wagon.” 
“He’s what earns a living for you.” 
“He wears his own kind of clothes and leaves his master beat 
him.” 
“My sister says a horse is a camel, but I don’t know yet.” 
“Around our block they say it’s a cow, but I don’t think so.” 





*This examination has been already begun by a physician of the Department of 
Ungraded Classes of the Board of Education. 

**This group has been examined and will be placed in ungraded classes instead 
of the 4B Grade of the public schools. 

***The Superintendent of the Children’s Aid Society Schools considers the second 
alternate impracticable, having tried it and found it too expensive, but approves of the 
first suggestion. 
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Question : 
Answers: 


Question : 
Answers: 


Question : 
Answers: 


Question : 
Answer: 

Question : 
Answers: 


Question : 


Answer: 


Question : 


Answer: 


“He’s all skin and bones and eyes and things.” 

“A horse is meat.” 

What is the difference between paper and cloth? 

“Cloths you wash for a living, and paper you wrap ’em up in 
when you take em home.” 

“With cloth you wash the window and paper you stick in when 
the window’s broke.” 

“On paper flies stick on cloth they don’t.” 

What is the difference between wood and glass? 

“Wood you have to chop (with a long sigh), but you dont 
have to chop glass, it breaks.” 

“If you ever hit glass with a stone it breaks, but wood is safe.” 

“With glass you cut yourself, but from wood you get only 
splinters.” 

What is the difference between a butterfly and a fly? 

“A butterfly sits on flowers and a fly sits on your bread.” 

“A butterfly has nice ways, but a fly, now, is a bad thing.” 

“A butterfly you leave fly, but a fly you swat.” 

“A fly buzzes when it flies, but a butterfly just flies.” 

“A aed flies in the sun, but a fly stays in the house to 

y.” 

“A butterfly has wings all white with flour, but a fly (puckering 
his nose with disgust) has wings like rubber or celluloid.” 

“Flies I seen, yes, but we don’t have no butterflies around our 
block.” 

How old are you? 

“T’m eight and half nine.” 

What is a spoon? 

“Tt is a vehicle what you eat things on.” 

“It’s what stirs my tea for me.” 

What would you do if you were going to take part in an 

_ important affair? 

“T’d hire a coach first.” 

Why do you think it is better to judge a person by his actions 
than by his words? 


“’Cause. S’pose he lied.” 


TABLE I. 


TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF NORMAL BACKWARD AND 


Grade. 


FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN BY GRADES.* 

Normal. Backward. Feeble-minded. Total. 
No. Per cent. No. Per cent. No. Per cent. . 
62.80 8 18.60 18.60 
63.46 10 19.23 17.31 
81.13 3 5.66 13,21 
77.36 4 7.55 15.09 


7164 25 1244 15.92 





*In this school the 3B is omitted, the work of this grade being divided between 


the 3A and the 4A grades. 


The 1A and 1B grades were not included in the study 


because it is the practice in the public schools not to examine children for mental 


defect until they have had at least one year’s trial in a regular grade. 


The same 


allowance has accordingly been made in this study. 
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DIAGRAMS 


Showing Seating of Precocious,* Normal, Backward, and Feeble- 
Minded Children in each of four grades. 
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Precocious 2. Precocious 1 
79.24% 


Normal 25 : Normal 42 

Backward s Backward 3- 5.66% 

Feeble-minded 8 Feeble-minded 7 13.2 
Total qs Total 8S 100. 


= 7 


Diagram 3 - Grade 2-B 
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Feeble- 
minded 


Precocious 2- 3.64% Precocious 2 3.77% 
Normal 31 - 59.62% Normal 39 - 75.59% 
Backward 10 - 19.23% Backward 4- 7.55% 
Feeble-minded 9 - 17.31 Feeble-minded 8 = 15. 


Total Be 100. Total 53 ° 


Precocious _ Normal 


*In the classroom diagrams, the children who tested one year or more ahead are de- 
signated as Precocious, merely to contrast the small number of suchchildren with the larger 
group of backward and feebleminded children. 
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TABLE II. TABLE III. 
SHOWING NATIVITY OF FATHERS. SHOWING NATIVITY OF MOTHERS. 
Canada 
England 
Ireland Scotland 
Switzerland 


15 62.5% United States ...... 17 70.83% 


———— —_ 








TABLE IV. 

SHOWING PARALLELISM BETWEEN RESULTS OF BINET TEST AND RETARDATION 

BY GRADES. 
Average Age of 
Standard* Normal Backward Feeble-minded All 

Age Children Children Children Children 

9-11 10 11.9 13.4 11.7 

9.2 11.3 12.2 10.9 

8.6 10.5 11.5 10.2 

79 10 11 9.6 


TABLE V. ; 
SHOWING THE OCCUPATION OF FATHERS OF FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN 
Baker Power house employe........ 
Boilermaker’s helper......... Porter 
Brick handler Railroad employe 


Day laborer Waiter 
Driver Watchman 
(sas worker Out of work 
Hod carrier Never work 
Painter Deserted 
Plumber 


TABLE VI. 
SHOWING THE OCCUPATION OF MOTHERS OF FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN. 
Cleaner 3. Laundry workers 
Day’s work ; eR prretegee 
Boards foundlings 1 No occupation outside of home 
Houseworker 2 Deserted 
Janitress 2 Dead 


*By standard age is meant the age that a child should be in a given grade as 
worked out and published by Dr. William H. Maxwell, City Superintendent of Schools, 
and adopted as a standard for measuring retardation. 





A letter from Mr. A. W. Green, Voting House Officer of the State 
Children’s Relief Board of Sidney, Australia, says that they are having 
all of their children tested by the Binet-Simon test, “and with great suc- 
cess.” 
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Another Experience with the Binet Test 


Catherine F. Bell 


We have recently had a most striking illustration of the accuracy of 
the Binet tests as a means of diagnosis, and also a measure of retardation 
in selecting for a special class. 

We were asked to visit a small, but well equipped and thoroughly 
efficient school in the city of New York, where there was a large Italian 
population, to test a group of children and select for a special class. 

We found the teacher who was to become the Special Class teacher 
had selected the children from her school, who, in her opinion, were in 
great need of special care, and who came, with the exception of three or 
four, from her own class. (A low second grade which had a great many 
left-over children in it.) Later we went to another school and tested 
some much more needy and lower grade children. Later still, a few 
children from practically the whole school district were brought in; these, 
too, were principally low grade institutional cases. 

Thirty-eight cases were tested, including one perfectly normal boy, 
who was tested for exhibition, to convince a doubting school board presi- 
dent that a normal child could answer the Binet questions. Then the cases 
were arranged according to retardation. We found it was necessary to 
make the class as large as twenty, though we do not think the best work 
can be done with so large a class of mixed children. The three colored 
children tested were excluded. The remaining thirty-four fell in the fol- 
lowing groups: 


Epileptic and Insane Mentally, 7-9; Physically, 10-14. 
Institutional cases (imbeciles).. Mentally, 2-6; Physically, 7-16. 
Seven years retarded Mentally, 7-8; Physically, 14-15. 
Six years retarded Mentally, 7-9; Physically, 13-15, 
Five years retarded Mentally, 8-10; Physically, 13-15. 
Four years retarded Mentally, 8-9; Physically, 12-13. 
Three years retarded Mentally, 7-10; Physically, 10-13. 
Two years retarded Mentally, 5-9; Physically, 7-11. 
One year retarded Mentally, 8; Physically, 9. 
At age Mentally, 6; Physically, 6. 

This last child was very shy and had both speech defect and language 


difficulty, but was perfectly normal. Her teacher said, “Why, I never 
dreamed she could do such things.” 


. 
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From a study of this table we found that we could place in our class 
all those five or more years backward, the Institution cases and the epileptic 
or insane. 

We made two exceptions, leaving one boy five years retarded in his 
grade and placing in the special class instead a girl, an orphan, neglected, 
physically weak and morally oblique, who was only four years retarded. 
We did this because we realized the urgency of the girl’s case. 

We found that our cases were pretty thoroughly scattered through the 
whole school system and that the greater number of those not chosen for 
the class fell in the group from four years retarded to normal and were 
selected by the over-zealous teacher. 

Without exception, the final list, including the Epileptics, Insane and 
Institutional cases, who we hope may be placed in proper institutional care 
shortly, met with the unanimous approbation of all the teachers consulted. 

It was an excellent example of the efficiency of the Binet scale, prop- 
erly used, as well as an illustration of the ease with which the cases for 
a special class may be chosen. 


From Miss Annie’s Report 


Phillip enjoys playing train. This morning he had several chairs 
in a row on the back porch and had a box with Earl sitting on it, he 
said Earl was the engine. Phillip walked around the chair, said he 
was the conductor. 





Leon came to me crying this morning, said he had a pain on his 
chest. He said Dr. told him if he ever gota pain there, he might get 
the “Kimono” and he guessed he had “Kimono.” 





I bought a toy for Junior and gave it to him to-day. He took it 
as a matter of course and did not express any sign of pleasure. I 
said to him, “Junior. why don’t you make a fuss about them?” he 
said, “Fuss, what do you want meto do? Do you want me to get on 
the floor and roll?” 





David had an ice cream treat for boys in Linden this evening. 
David has a religious streak on him lately and talks about Heaven, 
and the carpenter shop that he says he knows they have up in the skies. 
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A Congress of Health, not Disease 


With the closing of the Fourth International Congress of School 
Hygiene, one fact stands out vividly: The school hygiene move- 
ment has become a positive movement for the advancement of the 
health of the school child, rather than a negative summing up to 
disease. 

The health emphasis was particularly noticeable in the scientific 
exhibit held in connection with the congress. Visitors to educational 
exhibitions on hygiene and sanitation do not need to be told how 
frequently these have been of the “chamber of horrors” variety. 
There were survivals of this type in the Buffalo exhibits, but for the 
most part the positive, sane, normal exhibit was conspicuously present. 
There were wonderful pictures of city girls engaged in outdoor sports 
and games—the New York school girls, for instance, who in their 
Public Schools Athletic League illustrate the newer health spirit of 
the hour, the spirit of wholesome recreation, to which even the tene- 
ment seems to succumb. 

The old familiar exhibits of wan and careworn consumptive 
children were replaced in the exhibits with cheerful pictures of 
“pretuberculous” youngsters busy in the school of the out-of-doors, 
their faces bright with the hope of health, typical of the knowledge 
that fresh air and sunshine can and will drive tuberculosis from the 
earth. 

There were more illustrations of healthy teeth than decayed, in 
the Buffalo exhibit; there was less emphasis on the pitiable condition 
of bad teeth and more stress on the advantages of good teeth; and 
above all, there was the spotless school dental clinic of Cincinnati 
and other cities, with its promise of better, cleaner mouths for future 
school children. 

Exhibits of the old sort there were—a few; just as there were a 
few speeches of the kind that were undoubtedly necessary in the 
early days of the health movement, to arouse public sentiment; but 
the one big central fact, both in the exhibit and in the speeches, was 
that school hygiene is to be henceforth considered from the point of 
health, not disease; that sound bodies, clean minds, normal develop- 
ment, air and sunlight, rational living, education to fit for natural 
productive life, are the things to be stressed; that it is not so much a 
fight against disease as it is a fight for health. It was almost as if the 
delegates of the nations at Buffalo had declared to the world: ‘““There 
are many things to be done; we kuow the evils now; let us remedy 
where we can; but let us above all, do our best to point the way to 
clean, healthful, normal living for the generations to come.” 
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Alumnae Meeting 


The reunion of the Alumnz was a small one this year, but was not 
lacking at all in enthusiasm and good fellowship. The meeting of the 
Alumnz Association was held on the veranda at Maxham on the afternoon 
of August 22, 1913. In the absence of the officers of the Association, 
Professor Johnstone presided. 

The following officers were elected : 

President: 

Miss Helen F. Hill, Sleighton Farm, Darlington, Pa. 

Vice-Presidents: 

Miss Emily Beavens, Houston, Texas. 
Miss Grace Montgomery, Toledo, Ohio, 
Miss Alice Stormes, Skillman, N. J. 

Corresponding Secretary: 

Mrs. E. B. Arnade, Vineland, N. J. 

Recording Secretary: 

Miss Elizabeth E. Webb, 41 St. John avenue, Binghamton, N. Y, 

Treasurer: 

Miss Katherine Zusi, 285 Fifth avenue, Astoria, L. I. 

It was decided to continue the plan begun last year for the establish- 
tment of local associations of the Training School Alumnz for the mutual 
help of the alumnz in that section as well as the teachers and the people 
of the locality. 

It was suggested that the names and addresses of the alumnz officers 
be published in THE TRAINING ScHoor and also in the Summer School 
Announcement. 

It was further decided that the Alumnz dues be made payable at a 
definite time—before January Ist of each year—to the Treasurer of the 
Alumnz Association. 

Many notes were received from members of the Association who, for 
one reason or another, were unable to attend the meeting. These notes 
were read before the Association, as were also the reports of the Corre- 
sponding Secretary and the Treasurer. 

Those who were present from former classes were: Misses Gertrude 
Fairbanks, 09; Helen Winstanley, 10; Helena Devereaux, 710; Lou Neal, 
11; M.A. Cosman, ’11; Mrs. Julia Boss, 12; and Miss Adeline Pringle, ’12. 

These, with the members of the Training School family, enjoyed the 
pranks and clever stunts of “The Class Day Program” and also the Com- 
mencement Exercises of the Class of 1913. Truly, they did well, and will 
add much to the Alumnz Association of which they are now a part. 





